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BIRD-LIFK in the 


CITY OF EDINBURGH. 


the morning of September 28th, 1891, under similar circum- 
stances Then, as has been indicated already in the preceding 
paires hard winters influence to a considerable extent our 
birds, by cutting off their food supplies and forcing them to 
approach human abodes more boldly. Thus, in the severe 
winter of i 874-75> as related by the late Mr. Robert Gray, 
snipe, kingfisher, and black-headed gull frequented drains in 
the centre of the city, whilst larks, pipits, redwings, fieldfares, 
were seen in the public streets and squares, on trees, shrubs, 
and on the roadway. And in the intense frost at the 
beginning of 1895, birds were again subdued by hunger, and 
the black-headed gulls were reduced to such an extremity 
that they descended to our streets and narrow lanes in their 
search for food. 

In concluding this article, I should like to say that I have 
endeavoured rather to indicate the lines along which the 
subject may be approached than to give an exhaustive 
treatment of it. 


“THE RING AND THE BOOK.” 


No. I. 

By W. Osborne Brigstocke. 

“ Ihr alle fiihlt geheimes Wirken 
Der ewig waltenden Natur, 

Und aus den untersten Bezirken 
Schmiegt sich herauf lebend’ge Spur. 

Wenn es in alien Gliedern zwackt, 

Wenn es unheimlich wird am Platz, 

Nur gleich entschlossen grabt und hackt! 

Da liegt der Spielmann, liegt der Schatz ! ” 

Fausty II., Act I. 

The Cloud Scene in Hamlet (III., 2) is one of the most 
beautiful illustrations of the difference in the eyes, both 
bodily and mental, of human beings. The fact that the 
cloud might be equally well described as being in shape like 
a camel, a weasel or a whale, accounts for, though it does not 
explain, the perplexing difficulties we invariably encounter 
when we try to dogmatise ; or, to put it another way, when 
we try to get a foothold on truth. The truth exists, we know. 
It is the best thing in the world, better than our dearest 
friend. This we know intuitively. But it is only experience 
can teach us that truth is beyond our grasp. We discover 
sooner or later that truth lies nowhere “ absolutely.” 
“ Wahrheit und Uichtung” might be taken for the definition 
of man's intellectual achievements, and this is the keynote 
of “ The Ring and the Book.” “ Prime nature with an added 
artistry,” is Browning’s way of expressing it. He who 
knows this book will be able to recall many other sentences 
clothing the same idea— it is, as we have said, the keynote 
not only of this wonderful book, but of all Browning’s 
poetry. We have been told that “ The Ring and the Book ” 
is never likely to be widely read, generally read. Perhaps 
not But it is hardly credible that such a mine of wisdom 
should remain unexploited. Nay, more- it is quite impossible. 
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‘the 


ring and the book.’ 

The truth ,oill be ex"^^^bow and by whom it matters 
. Lt to the surface it will be brought and turned into 
the current coin of English thought. Much has already 
been written on this most engrossing subject, but much still 
remains to be said, and, if we may venture to say so, more 
than enough will be said. Writing is a vice of this age of 
criticism. Not being able to produce, men turn their hands 
to writing about what has already been produced : often, we 
acknowledge, bestowing much valuable information upon 
their fellow-men ; often, we regret to note, to no apparent 
purpose whatever, if it be not a w'arning to all would-be 
critics. Let us, at any rate, consider it a warning, and 
refrain from criticism of any sort. Our object will be to 
lead our readers down into the galleries of this mine, where 
they will, perhaps, allow us to show them the treasures we 
have discovered, and to give them in that way an incentive 
to dig in other directions for themselves. They to whom the 
precious stones of this book already belong will, we hope, 
follow us also, not unwilling to revisit the familiar road from' 
Arezzo to Rome. 

The title is a striking one, explained as we shall find in 
Book I. A description is there given of the finding of the 
old Yellow Book, containing a detailed account of “a Roman 
murder case. It was in this yellow book that Brownintr 
detected gold, and this same gold he turned into a ring such 
as we all may wear. We have a book before us— a long 
book-and If we read it carefully we will find that when we 
reach the end we shall be at the point from which we started 

beenlr.:' T shall 

shall have seen “ th ^ ago/' whence we 

platform and obtain a hott ^ a poet to a higher 

watched life as in a r We shall have 

showman. We shair^‘^^^ obscura, with Browning for our 

cognizant of country in the ^ sward, though 

horny eye ever unclosed for wistful eagle’s 

hy his heart, unreached.” ’(Book heaven, save 

his heart/' True ^ ^ 340 -) Save by 

Browning is not the first wb ^®^^bed by the heart ; and 

hear himself and others to he^'aven^^'^/'f'' enough to 

• Shakespeare and Goethe 


iviiNu AiNJJ THK BOOK. 


thousands have been taught to reach heaven by 
thir consider mortals ? Do not we know 


Through his soul that earnestly believeth 
Life from the universal Heart doth flow”? 

Turn now to those well-known lines which close the first 
ook, beginning “ O Lyric Love, half angel and half bird,’' 

these words ringing in your ears set out with 

US towards the summit of so long ago. 

The first passage which calls for comment begins at line 
698 of Book I. and ends at line 772. With this we must read 
lines 1308 to 1450 of Book X. These will suffice to show us 
a portion of the prospect round. 

Why did Browning write the poem ? Granted the story 
he found in the old Yellow Book contained gold, why did 
Browning trundle us back to that so distant past ? The 
answer is not far to seek. 


“ Man’s breath were vain to light a virgin wick, — 

Half burnt out, all but quite quenched wicks o’ the lamp 
Stationed for temple-service on this earth. 

These indeed let him breathe on and relume ! ” 

Browning here found a half burnt-out wick ; he breathed 
on it and mimicked creation. He did so because man is 
formed to try and make, else fail to grow: formed to rise, 
reach at, if not grasp and gain, the good beyond him — which 
attempt is growth. Let us pause and consider. We have 
here a definition of the law of man’s being. Browning has 
elsewhere told us that we are on the earth to grow. Here he 
tells us what this growth is. Reach at the good beyond us — 
it is an old message, no doubt— the pure Gospel of Jesus, and 
it would not be difficult to cite from all the moral teachers 
who have comprehended the Christian ideal, passages con- 
taining the same truth in other setting. Truth ? Yes, but 
only partial truth ; for, mark, it is an attempt : it involves a 
failure. The attempt is growth, and it is a mystery of our 
nature that we must ever attempt and never succeed. Any- 
thing worth striving for is impossible. “ Den lieb’ ich, der 
Unmogliches begehrt ! ” exclaims Manto to Faust, and it 
is “the heroic for earth too hard” which constitutes the 
superiority of those few whom God whispers m the ear. 



.. xhh ring and the book. 


those 


few? Let us describe them as men with 
•• surplusage of soul.” Poets, musicians, artists, Christians— 
these are the few whose duty it is to use their surplusage of 
soul-their ten talents-for making new beginnings, starting 
the dead alive, completing the incomplete. “The poet 
should be as vigorous as a sugar maple, with sap enough to 
maintain his own verdure besides what runs in the troughs," 
says Thoreau, expressing the same idea. Browning tells us 
that he has chanced upon this fragment of a whole — even the 
old Yellow Book. Why a fragment ? Because forgotten and 
almost dead, half burnt out. After reading “ The Ring and 
the Book,” go and read the old Yellow Book (it is, if vve 
mistake not, at Balliol College, Oxford), and you will obtain 
a forcible illustration of the risen book, the breathed-on wick. 
The story of Elisha will be sure to rise in your minds, and 
your hearts will endorse the sentence, — 

“ ’Tis a credible feat 
With the right man and way.” 

Here then we have clearly enough a description of the law 
which must guide all who possess “ more insight and more 
outsight and more will to use both of these than boast other 
men.” 1 hey are the prophets. But what of the rank and 
hie.- Does the foregoing also apply to those with five talents 

wtt but ^ “Ih ‘he world there is nothing 

We mean bv’m" nothing great but mind.” 

Ian hv “ understand what we 

George Herbert’;-!' *®G-known lines of 

‘‘When God at first made man, 

ConJc.™:“: Ipan'f. He ' 

“some pinihlrelii Ilf '''' >" Paracelsus : * 

eonvergent in the facultiesif should meet 

man. And with these two 


■*Pa.tV., 69 ,. (Dent & Co. 


1898.) 


“THE RING AND THE BOOK." 
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Mans mind, what is it but a convex glass 
Wherein are gathered all the scattered points 
Picked out of the immensity of sky 
To reunite there, be our heaven for earth, 

Our known unknown, out God revealed to man"? 


Want of space constrains us to refrain from quoting further. 
But you must not stop there ; read on, read the whole of that 
inspired passage ending at line 1332. And while you are 
busy reading, we appeal to those friends of Browning’s who 
know the words by heart. Is it not one of the finest things 
he ever wrote ? Is it not a living example of what it 
propounds ? All the world’s riches lie in that song of prai.se 
—that wonderful epithet of the vocative “ O thou ! " L>u we 
not deal here with a power which is gigantic, a conception 
which sweeps from pole to pole and embraces the whole 
galaxy of “our known unknown,” a guess at what shall be 
known hereafter, such as brings round the heart “ a most 
dizzy pain.” Yes ; we may here recall Aprile’s longing 
wish ; — 


‘‘ ‘ Friends,’ I would say, ‘ I went far, far for them, 

Past the high rocks the haunt of doves, the mounds 
Of red earth from whose sides strange trees grow out. 

Past tracts of milk-white minute blinding sand. 

Till, by a mighty moon, I tremblingly 
Gathered these magic herbs, berry and bud, 

In haste — not pausing to reject the weeds, 

But happy plucking them at any price. 

To me, who have seen them bloom in their own soil, 

They are scarce lovely; plait and wear them, you! 

And guess, from what they are, the springs that fed them, 
The stars that sparkled o’er them, night by night. 

The snake that travelled far to sip their dew! 

Yes. “Conjecture of the worker by the work.” 

But Stop ; you must not read the passage a second time 
now, or we shall never reach our destination. At the earliest 
opportunity learn it by heart— you will then be allowed to 
know what we and Browning s friends have just been ta mg 
about. You, no doubt, found much in that short passage, 
but we cannot stop to consider everything. Let us on y ta e 
the following points. Instead of reconsidering t e ope s 

X 2 
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. mind turn to Hamlet, II., 2 : “What a 

r^flpption on m^n s mm ^ ^ 

f r>rt is man ! How noble in reason, . . . &c. — you 
piece o w instead of terminating the thought in 

.h"°Lrw»ya's did le. us return .0 the old Pope 

...u„ ,.,in suo-c'est two noteworthy ideas in the following 


“ The whole .... reduced 
To littleness that suits (man’s) faculty 
In the degree appreciable too .... 

.... appreciable by how many and what diverse 
Modes of life Thou madest be ! ” 


Later on we will revert to the lines — “ Why live except for 
love ; how love unless they know ? ” But for the present let 
us limit ourselves to the first two thoughts. In our quiet 
moments when we stand face to face with the dark mystery 
of our being — we who are in the midst of the sandy waste 
which lies between the two great unknowns, no longer 
blessed with the lingering aureole of heaven which hovered 
round our childish heads, not yet able to smile the sweet 
smile of second childhood when the breakers of the further 
shore are faintly heard — we who sometimes almost lose sight 
of the Sinking Star and hear a laughing ghost giggle 
“ In vain,”— have we not acquired a habit of waiting till the 
sand-storm of doubt be passed and then seek refreshment 


“ In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 

A fellowship with essence, till we shine 
Full alchemised and free of space’’ ? 


in^rb does this mean, if not that we who have been made 
in the image of God must live our atom lives in fellowship with 

allow "and as our conceptions of God 

extern of ’ world as a whole, to the 

breadth_«due facet of reflection." 

are transfigured they nut o 
loveliness, and ’though during 

to gaze on tbfa ci,Vs*.i ,L- artist s eye loves 

cloud, “the general colour which adorn the meanest 

might be termed everv^d^^"^^^^ anything but what 

things— once or twice^'a ^d ^ is in spiritual 

in those cloudland^ v,- permitted to wander 

oudlands which are so real-amongst those 
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battlements that on their restless fronts bear stars ” and 

although drudgery may seem divine to the eyes that can see 
the vvorld loves the level, corn and wine, and seldom stays 
to think, so the unsuspected flowers droop in God’s sight 
only, earth s greatest work unseen, and until man goeth 
to his long home he is still toiling, toiling, toiling in the 
darkness, still learning the hard lesson which he mutters 
with his dying breath — 


“ All to the very end is trial in life.” 

If Browning has mimicked creation he will have given us 
in this book a diminutive world, to enable us to grasp the 
whole, and he will have taught us to realize that — “so we are 
made, such difference in minds, such difference too in eyes 
that see the minds.” We hasten to explain what we mean by 
a diminutive world in the case of Browning. It is a world 
entirely different to Shakespeare’s. In Shakespeare’s world 
we see the people act, in the “Ring and the Book” we 
see them look — we look at the world through their eyes. 
.Shakespeare leads us through the world and shows us type 
after type — never the same type twice — live and move as if 
living indeed. Browning leads us into men’s and women’s 
minds, we can almost fancy we see the works, and the world 
is seen successively through different coloured glass. Here 
then are the two thoughts suggested by the Pope— the 
diminutive world, and the different coloured glass. 

But before leaving these suggestions to watch the course 
of that tragic history through a dozen pair of eyes the same 
history seen differently, let us revert to that sentence-*’ Why 
live except for love— How love unless they know r ” Which 

naturally recalls the parallel 

“0 world as God has made it! All is beauty 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 

What further may be sought for or declared . 

and the many other passages in which Browning speaks of 
Tove. I. WOUM perhaps seam superfluous to --1> “ 
known passages did we not have m v.ew another part of 

ft tin"r'Cse'^-" 1 hrdefi:^n’c;r"o:‘:ng .0 a wan. 
'fgrdne"ss-: wa“ which, as Browning often rentinds us,* 

will exist to the en d of time. 

,00-102: “Gold Hair, etc.” 
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He then asks t r .i 

.. What lacks then of perfection fit for God 
But fust the instance which this tale supplies 
Of love without a limit ? . . . . Let love be so. 
Unlimited in its self-sacrifice, 

Then is the tale true and God shows complete. 

Beyond the tale I reach into the dark 

Feel what I cannot see, and still faith stands.” 


That is very lovely and is surely a sufficient guarantee to any 
earnest enquirer after truth if he can form an estimate of the 
way in which Browning is likely to have developed this idea. 
Suffice to say that we have found the book so full of riches 
that the more we read it the more we love it — the more 
we find in it what can be considered the very essence of 
Browning’s spirit — an essence which has perhaps been hidden 
away in this case more than in the more popular (and 
deservedly popular poems) but for that very reason all the 
more precious when found. 

The canvas on which the poet has embroidered is the story 
of the murder of Pompilia and her reputed parents, Pietro 
and Violante, by Count Guido, the husband of the young 
bride and mother after her abduction by Canon Caponsacchi. 
ihese^ five, together with two priests, relations of Count 
Guidos four murderers, his accomplices, and the Pope, are 
the leading actors in the drama. We live the tragedy over 

Xert G t Browning’s cAu/ 

what thev'Jb '1''% different people saw the events and 

the girZ T moves-the colour of 

which rnm«c he looks, IS pure white— the white 


which rnmoc c IS pure white — the v 

will show you tZcase [n colours. His eyes 

ult^ate judgment save yours ^ 


- ^ j'uurs. 

and Caponsaccht"^W^^*^^^^ atmosphere of Pompilia 

The feeCgTs tbli ^ Sro^nd. 

Pone is the spiritual wisdom of the 


Pope is supreme AH'* ‘ ^ • 

natural innocence of might be drawn between the 

suddenly by such a ^ lovely blossom struck f 


so 


-uueniy by such a withering. ui uiossom sirucK 

»f<he priest “drunk with truth “ 
his soul by emotion Wh J 

c has read “ Pompilia ” and has 


no given that poor child a prominent place in his or her 
affections . Was the critic expressing a private experience 
who said that the touching beauty of that book dazzled him, 
or was e only one of the first to notice what all after him 
wou ee ? W^e ourselves can turn to many parts of “ The 
Ring and the Book ” when no other book can tempt us, and 
the tender resignation and peaceful plaint of that dying girl 
are a ceaseless charm. We see that pathetic figure whose 
“ sorrows change into not altogether sorrow like” ; we watch 
the sun set and hear her whisper, — 

“ lo me at least was never evening yet 
But seemed far beautifuller than its day 
For past is past”— 


(a lovely echo of Gaunt’s dying words. — Rich. //., Act. II., i), 
and we watch the slow ebb of that life — not in privacy, but 
in peace — of one who is used to bear and only unused to the 
brotherly look, to any kindness save from that one soul who 
was her spring. We listen to the confession of the first dawn 
of Motherhood, and how it lent new energy blent with 
absolute trust in God. And then the looking back and 
seeing all one milky way — everything shining in the light 
of Caponsacchi — such an exquisite purity of love without 
congener — a most perfect spiritual union. 


“Tell him that if I seem without him now, that s the worlds 
insight as the angels rather, who, apart know them- 

selves into one, are found at length married, but marry 
never ” 

and ever and anon the plaintive cry of weakness We poor 
weak souls, how we endeavour to be strong ! ” The atmos- 
phere of that death-bed was as appalling as is the face ot 
virtue. The nobility and purity of that girl’s feeling is sue 
that few can realize its beauty— how beautiful must have 

been the mind that conceived it ! • ,v and 

Equally rarified, though differently so, is e 
feeling in Caponsacchi. He is what 
Saint George and the white-winged angels 
more. His is the hand which is put tn.o , 

“ Which leads one forth gently towards a 

land so that one looks no .'.Irhose 

ch. XIV.) He was a true d.scple of Chnst. whose 
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self'S^crificB,” ® Hian who ha.d been 
form of worship splendour solely at their 

trained to live on ea glance 

source-God, Who saw a. (he hr g 

shows of things to tho Lord of show” 

And his .vere the words whose power cowed even those 

worldly judges of the court : 

-You must know a man gets drunk wij^h truth 
Stagnant inside him ! Oh ! They ve killed her. Sirs I 

Can I be calm ? 

“ You know this is not love, Sirs it is faith, 

The feeling that there’s God ” 

And, lastly 

“Oh, great, just, good God 1 miserable me 1 ” 

We leave these “human forms divine” to hear what the 
world of average scope of mind thinks of them. We are not 
surprised to find that the spiritual intensity is quite beyond 
its comprehension. We follow with sympathy the overshot 
opinions of laymen and lawyers, for and against, and also 
the opinion of the refined aristocracy of the world, serving as 
a foil to the aristocracy of the mind, as represented by the 
Pope. Lastly, we shall look through Count Guido’s coloured 
glass, the subtle analysis of whose mind has given ample 
rein to Browning’s psychological powers. Browning’s 
sympathy for wrong-doers was intense— the sympathy not 
of weakness but of strength. He leads us through the 
intricacies of that murderer’s soul, making us realise that 
one heart lies beneath and that is good, as are all hearts 
w en we explore their depth.” We are made to grasp the 
motives which lead to the crime ; we watch the deed begin 
fnH ^7 7 ^ ’"e'^itableness of the end growing clearer. His 
words bolted to the bran when we reach the 


” Something changeless at the heart of me 

now me by, some nucleus that’s myself.” 

analysis consider the full meaning of that 

'*e part in th ®‘°fy a dark life from v/hich 

St aw „ ™>'ere, in the dim light and 

y atraw, stood Count Guido’s proud relatives - two 
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ecclesiastics — come to wring a full confession from him. As 
the curtain falls we hear the psalms of those who have been 
waiting outside to lead him he knows whither. We leave 
the scene with his agonized groans sounding in our ears : — 

“ Abate — Cardinal — Christ — Maria — God 

Pompilia — will you let them murder me?’’ 

We leave these harassing thoughts, and, after listening to the 
sermon of the bare-foot Augustinian in the church of San 
Lorenzo — which you will have noticed contains the keynote 
not only of his own life but also of Pompilia’ s — return to the 
level of to-day, wearing, if you care to, the ring in which are 
set so many lovely stones, clipping about the central con- 
stellation — the Pope and Caponsacchi — peerless diamonds on 
either side of Pompilia, the “ stone which, dewdrop at the 
first, sucks, by dint of gaze, blue from the sky and turns to 
sapphire so.” 



